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John Newton. 


(Continued from page 20.) 

After John Newton’s return from his voyage 
to Venice, he was seized and forcibly put on 
board a war vessel, according to the custom that 
prevailed of thus filling up their complement of 
seamen. Through his father’s influence, the cap- 
tain of the ship made him amidshipman. Here 
his most intimate companion was a man of good 
natural abilities, who was a free-thinker, and who 
easily succeeded in undermining John’s religious 
beliefs, already weakened by want of faithfulness 
to his convictions! This loss of principle paved 
the way for a deeper plunge into the abyss of 
vice and misery. 

The vessel on which he was stationed was or- 
dered to the East Indies, whither he did not 
wish to go. While it was lying at Plymouth, he 
heard his father was at Torbay ; and he thought 
that if he could see him, he could persuade him 
to make some arrangement, by which he might 
be transferred to a vessel in the African trade, 
he says: 


“The thought hardly occurred to me, but I was 
resolved to leave the ship at all events; I did so, 
and in the wrongest manner possible. I was sent 
one day in the boat to take care that none of the 
people deserted; but I betrayed my trust, and 
went off myself. I knew not what road to take, 
and durst not ask, for fear of being suspected ; 
yet having some general idea of the country, I 
guessed right; and when I had travelled some 
miles, I found, upon inquiry, that I was on 
the road to Dartmouth. All went smoothly that 
day and part of the next; I walked apace, and 
expected to have been with my father in about 
two hours, when I was met by a small party 
of soldiers. I could not avoid or deceive them. 
They brought me back to Plymouth ; I walked 
through the streets guarded like a felon. My 
heart was full of indignation, shame, and fear. 
I was confined two days in the guard-house, then 
sent on board my ship, kept a while in irons, 
then publicly stripped and whipped ; after which 
I was degraded from my office, and all my former 
companions forbidden to show me the least favor, 
or even to speak to me. As midshipman I had 

n entitled to some command, which (being 
sufficiently haughty and vain) I had not been 
backward to exert. I was now, in my turn, 
brought down to a level with the lowest and ex- 
posed to the insults of all.” 
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John Newton had now come so fully under 
the influence of a spirit of delusion, that he was 
firmly persuaded that when death came he would 
cease to exist. As the vessel receded from the 
English coast, he was tempted to throw himself 
into the ocean; but he still retained his love for 
Mary Catlett, and he could not bear that she 
should think meanly of him, when he was dead. 
“This thought,” he says, “ proved my only and 
effectual barrier against the greatest and most 
fatal temptations.” 

The fleet stopped at Madeira, and while there 
he was one morning late in bed. His narrative 
states: —“ One of the midshipmen (an old com- 
penion) came down, and, between jest and earn- 
est, bade me rise; and as I did not immediately 
comply, he cut down the hammock, or bed, in 
which I lay, which forced me to dress myself. 
I was very angry, but durst not resent it. I was 
little aware how much his caprice affected me, 
and that this person, who had no design in what 
he did, was a messenger of God’s providence. I 
said little, but went upon deck; where I that 
moment saw a man putting his clothes into a 
boat, who told me he was going to leave us. 
Upon inquiring, I was informed that two men 
from a Guinea ship which lay near us, had en- 
tered on board the Harwich, and that the Com- 
modore (the present Sir George Pocock) had 
ordered the captain to send two others in their 
room. My heart instantly burned like fire. I 
begged the boat might be detained a few min- 
utes ; I ran to the lieutenants, and entreated them 
to intercede with the captain, that I might be 
dismissed. Upon this occasion, though I had 
been formerly upon ill terms with these officers, 
and had disobliged them all in their turns; yet 
they had pitied my case, and were ready to serve 
me now. The captain, who, when we were at 
Plymouth, had refused to exchange me, though 
at the request of Admiral Medley, was now easily 
prevailed on. I believe, in a little more than half 
an hour from my being asleep in my bed, I saw 
myself discharged, and safe on board another 
ship. This was one of the many critical turns of 
my life, in which the Lord was pleased to display 
his providence and care, by causing many unex- 
pected circumstances to concur in almost an in- 
stant of time.” 


The ship on which he*had entered was bound 
to Sierra Leone and adjacent parts. When she 
was about to sail for the West Indies with her 
cargo of slaves, fearing he would there be again 
put on a man-of-war, which was more dreadful 
to him than death, he determined to remain on 
the African coast, and entered into the service 
of one of the few white men who then lived on 
the adjacent islands, whose business it was to 
purchase slaves in the country near them, and 
sell to the slave-carrying ships at an advanced 
price. 

John Newton regards it as one of the provi- 
dences of the Almighty, that at this period of 
his life, when so deeply sunk in iniquity, he was 
banished as it were from his country and placed 
in a situation where neither his principles nor 
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his example could have much influence on 
others. 

His residence at this time was on a low sandy 
island near the mouth of the Sherbro River. 
His employer having sailed in a shallop to the 
Rio Nuna, left John, who was then sick, under 
the care of the black woman with whom he 
lived, and who had become prejudiced against 
him. He thus relates some of the bitter exper- 
iences through which he passed :— 


“ At first I was taken some care of; but as I 
did not recover very soon, she grew weary, and 
entirely neglected me. I had sometimes not a 
little difficulty to procure a draught of cold water 
when burning with a fever. My bed was a mat 
spread upon a board or chest, and a log of wood 
my pillow. When my fever left me, and my 
appetite returned, I would gladly have eaten, 
but there was no one gave unto me. She lived 
in plenty herself, but hardly allowed me suffi- 
cient to sustain life, except now and then, when 
in the highest good humor, she would send me 
victuals in her own plate after she had dined ; 
and this (so greatly was my pride humbled) I 
received with thanks and eagerness, as the most 
needy beggar does an alms. Once I well remem- 
ber, I was called to receive this bounty from her 
own hand; but being exceedingly week and 
feeble, I dropped the plate. Those who live in 
plenty can hardly conceive how this loss touch- 
ed me; but she had the cruelty to laugh at my 
disappointment ; and though the table was cov- 
ered with dishes, (for she lived much in the 
European manner,) she refused to give me any 
more. My distress has been at times so great, 
as to compel me to go by night and pull up roots 
in the plantation, (though at the risk of being 
punished as a thief,) which I have eaten raw 
upon the spot for fear of discovery. The roots 
I speak of are very wholesome food, when boiled 
or roasted ; but as unfit to be eaten raw in any 
quantity as a potato. The consequences of this 
diet, which, after the first experiment, I always 
expected and seldom missed, was the same as if I 
had taken tartar emetic; so that I have often re- 
turned as empty as I went; yet necessity urged 
me to repeat the trial several times. I have some- 
times been relieved by strangers; nay, even by 
theslaves in the chain, who have secretly brought 
me victuals (for they durst not be seen to do it) 
from their own slender pittance.” 

“Tn his second voyage my master took me with 
him. We did pretty well fora while, till a brother- 
trader he met in the river persuaded him that I 
was unfaithful, and stole his goods in the night, 
or when he was on shore. This was almost the 
only vice I could not be justly charged with: the 
only remains of a good education I could boast 
of was what is commonly called honesty; and, 
as far as he had intrusted me, I had been always 
true; and though my great distress might in 
some measure, have excused it, I never once 
thought of defrauding him in the smallest mat- 
ter. However, the charge was believed and I 
condemned without evidence. From that time 
he likewise used me very hardly: whenever he 
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left the vessel, I was locked upon deck with a 
pint of rice for my day’s allowance; and, if he 
staid longer, I had no relief till his return. In- 
deed, I believe, I should have been nearly starved 
but for an opportunity of catching fish some- 
times. When fowls were killed for his own use, 
I seldom was allowed any part but the entrails 
to bait my hook with; and at what we call slack 
water, this is about the changing of the tides, 
when the current was still, I used generally to 
fish, (for at other times it was not practicable,) 
and I very often succeeded. If I saw a fish 
upon my hook, my joy was a little less than any 
other person may have found in the accomplish- 
ment of the scheme he had most at heart. Such 
a fish, hastily broiled, or rather half burnt, with- 
out sauce, salt, or bread, has afforded me a deli- 
cious meal. If I caught none, I might (if I 
could) sleep away my hunger till the next re- 
turn of slack water and then try again. Nor 
did I suffer less from the inclemency of the 
weather, and the want of clothes. The rainy 
season was now advancing: my whole suit was 
a shirt, a pair of trousers, a cotton handkerchief 
instead of a cap, and a cotton cloth, about two 
yards long, to supply the want of upper gar- 
ments: and thus accoutred, I have been exposed 
for twenty, thirty, perhaps near forty hours to- 
gether, in incessant rains, accompanied with 
strong gales of wind, without the least shelter, 
when my master was on shore. I feel to this day 
some faint returns of the violent pains I then 
contracted. The excessive cold and wet I en- 
dured in that voyage, and so soon after I had 
recovered from a long sickness, quite broke my 
constitution, and my spirits. The latter were 
soon restored ; but the effects of the former still 
remain with me, as a needful memento of the 
service and wages of sin. 
(To be continued.) 


For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


Toad-stools and their Allies —No. 6. 


The hot damp weather of the last week or two 
is favoring the growth of Fungi. This morning 
(Seventh Mo. 31st) as I was walking in our yard, 
I observed some objects, about the size of small 
peas, and of brownish yellow color, on the edge 
of a board which had been sunk into the ground 
to enclose a bed of ferns, and which projected an 
inch or two above the surface. I supposed it 
was a small toad-stool, producing its spores or 
seeds on plates or in pores on its under surface, 
like some of those described in a previous article. 
But, on picking up a few of them, I found they 
were little cups enclosed with a lid, and on re- 
moving this the interior was seen to be packed 
with small, round, flattened bodies, each of which 
was indented in the centre. These flattened 
bodies, which might be compared to eggs in a 
nest, contain in their interior the seeds or spores. 

On the mulching material placed by one of 
my neighbors around some of his young shade 
trees, a white mould-like incrustation has ap- 
peared, which has also spread over some of the 
living leaves of the adjoining grass and weeds, 
It looks very much as if some passer-by had spilt 
some lime prepared for white-washing, and por- 
tions of it had adhered to the plants and rub- 
bish. I picked a plantain leaf on which was a 
white patch of the kind, and on removing with 
the point of a needle some of the white crust, 
found that it covered a black substance. When 
a portion of this was placed under the micro- 
scope, it proved to be a mass of black seeds or 
spores of an oval shape, but so small that thou- 
sands of them would not fill the space occupied 
by a single grain of rice. 


In an article published in Tae FRIEND of 
Twelfth Mo. 18th of last year, mention was made 
of a curved line of a pretty species of small Toad- 
stool, which grew in a neighbor’s yard; and 
which it was suggested might have followed the 
line of a decaying root of a tree that had been 
removed. The present season, not only has this 
line reappeared, but since the crop decayed, it 
has been followed by a second set, which are 
now in mature condition. The owner of the 
lawn in which they are growing has planted a 
row of small sticks to mark their present site, 
with the intention of noticing whether any 
change of position will be apparent in the future 
growths. This will probably be the case, for the 
genus of Fungi to which this species belongs is 
the cause of what are called “fairy rings’— 
circles in pasture fields where scarcely anything 
grows. The Fungus appears to exhaust for the 
time the ground in which it has grown, or at 
least so to affect it as to prevent the growth of 
the grass. When it dies,-the spores find nourish- 
ment in the space immediately outside of the 
parent plant; and thus successive circles of 
Fungi are formed, each of larger radius than the 
preceding ; and bordered on the inner side with 
a strip of ground on which but little grows. 

I find the present season numerous little colo- 
nies of this Fungus growing on the road-side and 
elsewhere, but the rings referred to are only very 
imperfectly formed. It belongs to the genus 
Marasmus. 

On the 2nd of Eighth Month, while admiring 
the beautifully symmetricai cap of a young speci- 
men of one of the deliquescent Fungi, a Coprinus, 
which produces black seeds, I carefully removed 
one of the delicate plates or gills which on the 
under side radiate from the stem, and placed it 
under the microscope for examination. The 
plate itself appeared to be composed of trans- 
parent open cellular tissue, thickly studded with 
spores gathered into groups of four. What I 
supposed to be the more immature of these 
spores, were partially translucent, and of a brown 
color; but most of them were black, as were 
those which had matured and fallen. So thickly 
was the plate covered with them, that its general 
color was a dark-brown, approaching to black. 

On the afternoon of the same day, I visited a 
piece of damp, densely shaded woodland, and 
was rewarded by finding an unusual number of 
interesting Fungi of various kinds. Among 
those belonging to the Agaric family—that is, 
having gills or plates beneath the cap which 
produce spores—there were numbers of very 
slender, small, pure white specimens. A whole 
row of these were rooted in a little decaying 
twig, and formed a beautiful object. Another 
variety, slightly larger, was of a brown or fawn- 
colored tint. Many kinds of the larger species 
were scattered through the woods; and there 
were some very curious gorms of the pore-bearing 
species, in which the spores are produced in 
minute pores or tubes which fill up the whole 
under surface of the cap. One of these, of rather 
solid texture, and massively built, was dark 
purple on top, with a velvety appearance. Other 
kinds, were orange and red. 

From a crack in the bark of a decaying log 
of hickory, emerged a row of small brown coni- 
cal cups, nearly allied to, or probably the same 
as the yellow cups which I had before found in 
my garden, as mentioned in the first part of this 
article. The cover which enclosed the top had 
given way, and within were clustered the little 
round spore cases already described. Each of 
these was attached to the side of the main Fungus 
by its own little stem, so that they resembled a 


collection of minute mushrooms packed into g 
brown case. The whole plant was about three 
quarters of an inch in height, and the top was 
about one-third of an inch across. A friend 
skilled in such matters informs me that the name 
of this cup-shaped fungus is Crucibulum vulgare, 

As I was walking along by the edge of 
copse, I noticed that some of the leaves of a low 
blackberry or dewberry vine, were partial} 
covered with a white semifluid coating, as if 
a person had dipped a brush in paste and 
carelessly drawn it over the plant. I knew not 
what it could be, but plucked one of the tri- 
foliate leaves which was thus coated, and placed 
it in my botany-box. On coming home in the 
evening I laid it on the mantel and covered it 
with a glass, intending to examine it further the 
next day. The following morning, on picking 
up my leaf, I found the white fluid had disap- 
peared ; or rather, had changed itself into hun- 
dreds of very small black spore cases, with short 
white stems, with which the leaf was now thickly 
covered. This showed that the smeary coverin 
of the leaf was one of the curious Slime-Moulds 
in its growing state, and that I had been a wit 
ness of the strange transformation by which, at 
its proper season, this is converted into the fruit 
from which new generations succeed. 

J. W. 


For “‘ Tue Frrenp,” 
Selections from the Journal of our dear friend, 
A. W. Hall,—kept by her for upwards of fifty 
years—having terminated with the last volume 
of THr FRIEND, we desire, in commendation of 
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the grace of God that made her what she was,: 


and a measure of which is given unto every one 
of us to profit withal, to say a few words. 

Those of her readers who remember her truly 
benevolent, consistent and godly life, and who 
have likewise traced in her diary the “ careful- 
ness wrought in her,” and the “ vehement desire,” 
even with importuning prayer and supplication, 
to be found doing the will of her Father in 
heaven, coupled with that filial fear which is so 
preserving, cannot fail to see how the Lord in 
his mercy led her about and instructed her! how 
He kept her in much humility of mind, contrite 
and passive! so that she was enabled to work 
out her soul’s salvation with fear and trembling; 
no doubt experiencing, meanwhile, the Ever 
lasting Arms to be underneath for her support 
amid the trials of time; and finally to guide her 
feet into the realms of never-ending peace and 
blessedness. 

It is the end that crowns all; and what isa 
probation of conflict and suffering which, says 
the Apostle, “is but for a moment,” compared 


with the eternal age and enduring weight of 


glory, which a close walk with God, and being 
good stewards of his manifold grace, secure in 
his kingdom, where tribulations cease, where 
sorrows cannot enter, and where all tears are 
forever wiped from all faces! 

She had truly, as the diary represents, her 
seasons of trial, of tribulation, of temptations and 
tears ; but amid all of her “ bearing about in the 
body the dying of the Lord Jesus,” she could 
experimentally adopt the language of the poet: 
“T praise thee, I bless thee, my King and my God, 

For the good and the evil thy hand hath bestowed.” 


“The thorn it was poignant, but precious to me— 
’T was the message of mercy—it led me to thee.” 


The example she has left us of much distrust 
of self, with a simple filial reliance upon a Re 
deemer who is not only strong, but omnipresent 
and all-sufficient, is an humble Christian one, 
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manifesting a growth in grace and obedience to 
his will—the earnest of his sustaining regard and 
love—sweet indeed to contemplate. 

May her upright example, her faithful con- 
tinuance in well-doing, with her vigilant warfare 
against the enemies of her own house, continued 
unto the end, incite us to increased diligence in 
making our calling and election sure, while the 

visitations of the Redeemer’s 8 grace and love are, 
jn tender mercy and loving-kindness, vouch- 
sfed. Life is very uncertain; and how awful 
for any one to stand as upon the brink of a 
never-ending eternity, without a measure of the 
saving knowledge of Him, which our late be- 
loved friend sought as the pearl of unspeakable 
value through a lengthened out pilgrimage; and 
which knowledge our Divine Lawgiver himself 
declared to be life eternal. 


For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 


° Westtown. 


In contrast to the present improvements, and 
showing some of the difficulties encountered 
by our predecessors at Westtown, the following 
is forwarded for publication in Tae Frrenp. 
It was published in the Village Record, about 
1824, and is from the pen of the late Jos. J. 
lewis, of West Chester, who with his father 
Enoch Lewis, resided at Westtown, when about 
eight years old. Near the close of his extended 
life of about eighty years, he said to a friend, 
that the pree aching of Thos. Scattergood then, 
even at that early age, had never been effaced 
from his mind. His life was a somewhat event- 
ful one, having been engaged in public busi- 
ness, but after an absence of some fifty years, 
was favored to return to fellowship with Friends, 
by a suitable acknowledgment some time pre- 
vious to his decease, a fellowship which he seemed 
much to enjoy. WaRs Be 


To tHE AUTHOR OF THE HisToryY OF 
CHESTER CounrTy. 

Agreeably to thy request, I now send a brief 
account of the seminary at W esttown. 

Though this establishment has been, perhaps 
generally considered, merely as a literary insti- 
tution ; it may be proper to observe, that it origi- 
nated in a desire, more especially for the promo- 
tion of piety than the cultivation of science. 

It isa well known fact, that the Society of 
Friends are distinguished from other denomina- 
tions of Christian professors by many peculiari- 
ties, both in doctrine and practice ; and that they 
generally consider these peculiarities as founded 
on principles which they are bound to maintain, 
and whieh, duly observed, promote their present 
and permanent good. 

Experience has shown that youth, who, in the 
course of their education, have been intrusted 
to the guidance of persons entertaining opposite 
views on the great subject of religion, have more 
frequently imbibed the negative than the posi- 
tive doctrines of their various instructors. We 
must therefore impute to correct observations, 
hot sectarian narrowness, the decided preference, 
manifested by the Society of Friends, in the ed- 
ueation of their children, for seminaries under 
the exclusive control of tutors of their own re- 
ligious persuasion. And indeed if children are 
to be educated in strict conformity to the doc- 
trines of any religious denomination, it appears 
essential, that the seminaries in which they are 
instruc ted, should be ‘regulated by the peculiar 
principles of that community. 

In consonance with these sentiments many of 
the members of that society, had, for several 
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years, been solicitous to promote an institution, 
under the patronage of the Yearly Meeting of 
Philadelphia, which should furnish, beside “the 
requisite portion of literary instruction an edu- 
sation exempt from the contagion of vicious ex- 
ample, and calculated to establish habits and 
principles favorable to future usefulness in reli- 
gious and civil society. 

About the year 1794, this subject became so 
far matured that funds were provided by volun- 
tary contributions, and a committee of that meet- 
ing authorized to seek a proper situation for the 
proposed institution—Though the members of 
that society in the eastern part of Pennsylvania, 
in New Jersey, Delaware and a small part of 
Maryland, were jointly interested in the enter- 
prise, yet after proper enquiry, the seminary was 
eventually located by general consent, within 
our favorite county—and from the experience 
which five and twenty years have afforded, there 
appears ample cause to approve the location. A 
family of from 200 to 250 persons passing through 
a quarter of a century without witnessing more 
than five or six deaths within its enclosure, ap- 
pears to afford no very questionable evidence of 
the healthfulness of its situation. 

The farm of James Gibbons containing 600 
acres or upwards was purchased near the end of 
1794, for between sixteeen and nineteen thousand 
dollars, and preparations commenced in the fol- 
lowing year for the erection of the necessary 
edifices. 

The soil, at the time of purchase, appeared far 
from productive, its former possessor being more 
remarkable for literary than agricultural pur- 
suits; yet the most superficial observer could 
perceive the peculiar advantages possessed by 
this farm, as the seat of the proposed institution. 
—Nearly half the tract was covered with heavy 
timber, which had been long sternly defended 
against the intrusions of the axe. Stone in ex- 
haustless abundance, replenished the hills, clay 
of a good quality for brick was found in the 
valley—and a branch of Chester Creek, amply 
sufficient for water works, rolled through a great 
part of its length. Hence the materials for the 
requisite edifices were nearly all on the planta- 
tion. The soil when properly improved has been 
found highly productive, and the lands in the 
vicinity are amongst the most fertile in the 
county. 

The house in which the students and all those 
engaged in the concerns of the seminary were at 
first accommodated, was composed of brick ; 110 
feetdong, 55 feet wide, four stories high, the lower 
one being partly under ground, besides a very 
commodious lodging room, , well finished and ven- 
tilated within the roof. The cost of this building 

was about 22,470 dollars. Pupils were first re- 
ceived in the Fifth Month, 1799, ten of a sex 
being admitted monthly until the whole number 
amounted to nearly two hundred. 

In the year 1812, the building was enlarged 
at an expense of about $3,500, so that the whole 
length is now 140 feet. In 1802 a large build- 
ing of stone was erected about 30 perches from the 
school, originally designed for an infirmary, to 
receive patients from the school, in case of infec- 
tious diseases making their appearance. It has, 
however not been requisite to apply it to that use, 
The building has been found a convenient ap- 
pendage; serving to accomodate teachers with 
families, as well as for necessary purposes. 

As a farm house, the ancient mansion was re- 
paired for the accommodation of the farmer and 
his family; and for a house of entertainment. Soon 
after the opening of the school, a mill was erected 
on the premises; out of funds contributed by a 


company who were allowed to hold their stocks, 
and enjoy the profits until it should be found 
convenient to purchase them out of the funds of 
the institution. There were twelve shares of $500 
each, taken by as many individual Friends. Ten 
of them have been since redeemed or transferred 
to the stocks of the institution. Attached to the 
mill is a forcing pump by means of which a 
stream of water is propelled subterraneously, 
through iron pipes, into a large cistern for the 
supply of the school. The length of pipe is 
about a quarter of a mile, and the elevation 
nearly ninety feet. 

The seminary is under the superintendence of 
a committee, appointed once in three or four 
years, by the Yearly Meeting. This committee 
meet regularly four times a year to examine the 
situation and attend to the concerns of the insti- 
tution; and they make annually to the Yearly 
Meeting a report of its situation, state of the 
funds, number of pupils, and such other cireum- 
stances as are likely to interest the members 
generally. 

Those frivolous accomplishments which form 
so prominent a feature, and absorb so large a 
part of the time in the education of the fashion- 
able and the gay, being excluded from this in- 
stitution, the attention is left free for attainments 
which conduce to the formation of a solid char- 
acter and the promotion of practical utility. 

A considerable library has been formed for 
the use of the seminary, and appropriations are 
made for its gradual enlargement. Philosophical 
apparatus has been provided sufficient to enable 
the teachers to exhibit the needful experiments 
for illustrating the general doctrines of chemistry 
and natural philosophy. Lectures on these sub- 
jects are regularly given at stated times during 
the winter season. 

The yearly charge for boarding and tuition 
has varied with the fluctuations of the market, 
from sixty-four to one hundred dollars. The 
present price is eighty dollars. 

Though this school, as already observed, owes 
its establishment to intentions rather pious than 
literary, yet a review of the state of education, 
in our country in general, at the era of its com- 
mencement, compared with the present, seems to 
evince that the seminary at Westtown has large- 
ly contributed to the diffusion of science‘and the 
improvement of the smaller schools, especially 
among Friends. Of the numerous private semina- 
ries, conducted by members of that Society with 
which our country abounds, the most respectable 
may be nearly all traced directly or circuitously 
to that institution. There the teachers or their 
instructors were formed. The impetus given by 
that seminary to the pursuits of science, like the 
action of the heart, has diffused its streams 
through countless channels, to families and neigh- 
borhoods far removed from the fountain head. 


atimunaepammaiidiiaeiiiiniaieiiiitis 
WE say that the Light of Christ in every man 
is a sufficient guide to salvation; and who dares 
— it? I am the Light of the world, saith 
Christ, they that follow me shall not walk in 
darkness, but have the light of life. And saith 
John, If we walk in the Light, the blood of Jesus 
Christ shall cleanse us from all unrighteousness, 
And it was the doctrine in old time, The path 
of the just is as the shining light, that shines 
more and more unto the perfect day. And the 
prophet Isaiah prophetically writes of the latter 
days thus, Come, let us walk in the light of the 
Lord; and by the same prophet saith “the Lord, 
I will give thee (Christ) for a light to the Gen- 
tiles, that thou may’st be my salvation to the 
ends of the earth.— William Penn. 
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For “ Tue Frienp.” 
Where is the Friend? 


When one considers the present condition of 
the different meetings of the Society of Friends, 
up and down in the land, all calling themselves 
Friends—yet so unlike—and some of them so 
different from the early Friends ; one may well 
ask, “Where is the Friend?” I am led to be- 
lieve that where Friends are individually faith- 
ful to first principles and are willing to build 
on the true foundation on which the primitive 
Friends built ; there and there alone shall we 
find the true Friend. For all that listen to the 
still small voice within, and strive to follow its 
teachings will, I doubt not, be drawn more and 
more to see eye to eye and seek to build on this 
foundation, “ For other foundation can no man 
lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” In 
many places innovation after innovation has 
crept into the society, and threatens to over- 
throw all the ancient landmarks that every true 
Friend, wherever situated, holds dear. “ Where- 
fore do ye spend money for that which is not 
bread, and your labor for that which satisfieth 
not?” 

Have not they, whose duty it was to stand at 
the gates and watch, been unfaithful, been off 
their guard, so that the enemy has come in? 
“‘Didst not thou sow good seed in thy field? 
from whence then hath it tares? An enemy 
hath done this.” We are commanded to be ever 
on the watch lest the enemy gain the advantage 
over us. The early Friends were willing to 
spend and be spent, and suffer persecution for 
Truth’s sake; but there seems to be a tenden- 
cy at the present day to strive to find an easier 
way to the Kingdom than by the Cross. But 


let us remember that He who sweat, as it were, 


great drops of blood in the garden of Gethse- 
mane; and gave up his own life for us on Cal- 
vary, is the way, the truth, and the life, and the 
only door into the sheep-fold; and He that 
climbeth up any other way, the same is a thief 
and a robber.” 

Why need we look to the right or to the left, 
or run after the inventions of men, and bring 
innovations into the society? There is no need ; 
because the old way is better. 

From:a boy I have always loved to attend the 
meetings of Friends. Although not a birthright 
member, yet have Lfelt drawn towards them ; I 
could get while sitting in silence with them, that 
soul-satisfying food that I failed to get among 
other religious denominations. I was born just 
before the separation in the Society of Friends in 
New England, and have attended, sometimes 
the meetings of one branch and sometimes those 
of the other ; but for several years have attended 
the meetings of the smaller body (so-called) and 
recently have become a member among them. 
I have been very much encouraged and strength- 
ened in my belief by reading the experiences of 
the early Friends that have been left on record ; 
and in an especial manner has this been the case 
in reading the “Selections from the Diary of 
Abigail W. Hall,” in Tar Frrenp. I think this 
account shows the marks of a true Christian, | 
believe that she was a true disciple of her Lord 
and Master. Would that there were more at 
the present day that are willing to walk as I 
believe she did in the strait and narrow way, 
in a meek and childlike spirit. 

May the day soon dawn, when all true Friends 
wherever situated, will be more united, more and 
more in sympathy with the tribulated seed, ready 
and willing to extend a helping hand to those 
who are sometimes cast down and oppressed, for 


as “Iron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth 
the countenance of his friend.” There is conso- 
lation for all these in the promise. “The Lord 
knoweth them that are his,” and if all such con- 
tinue to fear and serve Him here as members of 
the church militant, He will, when time with 
them shall be no more, gather them home to 
himself as members of the church triumphant. 
Jos 8. GIpLey. 
N. Darmovtn, Mass., Eighth Month 8th, 1887. 
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TIRED. 


IT am tired. Heart and feet, 
Turn from busy mart and street; 
I am tired: rest is sweet. 


SELECTED, 


Iam tired. I have played 
In the sunshine and the shade; 
I have seen the flowers fade. 


Iam tired. I have had 
What has made my spirit glad, 
What has made my spirit sad. 


Iam tired. Loss and gain, 
Golden sheaves and scattered grain, 
Day has not been spent in vain. 


I am tired. Eventide— 
Bids me lay my cares aside 
Bids me in my hopes abide. 


I am tired. God is near, 
Let me sleep without a fear,— 
Let me die without a tear. 


I am tired. I would rest, 
As the bird within its nest, 
Il am tired. Home is best. 
— Author unknown. 


rr 
SELECTED. 


Light after darkness, 
Gain after loss, 
Strength after suffering, 
Crown after cross. 
Sweet after bitter, 
Song after sigh, 
Home after wandering, 
Praise after cry. 


Sheaves after sowing, 
Sun after rain, 
Light after mystery, 
Peace after pain. 
Joy after sorrow, 
Calm affer blast, 
Rest after weariness 
Sweet rest at last. 
—F. R. Havergill. 
ete 


“ We have careful thoughts for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest. 
But oft for our own 
The bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best. 


Ah! lips with curve impatient, 
Ah! brow with that look of scorn, 
’Twere a cruel fate 
Were the night too late 
To undo the work of the morn. 


For though in the quiet evening, 
You may give me the kiss of peace, 
Yet it might be 
That never for me 
The pain of the heart should cease. 


How many go forth in the morning 
That never come home at night ; 
And hearts have broken 
For harsh words spoken 
That sorrow can never set right.” 
recinaleiiguamglatnivianiasininn 
Happy is he who ceaseth from striving after 
the knowledge and comprehending of the things 
of God in this world’s spirit and wisdom, and 
waiteth in the humility and fear of the Lord, 
first to be made a fool, that afterwards he may 
be made wise unto everlasting life—J. Penington. 


For “ Tue Frrexp,” 


In the Himalayas. 


(Continued from page 18.) 
Lady Cumming in continuing the description 
of her journey says :— 


“ Everywhere we see the inevitable Brahmin 
kite, and varieties of brown kites, and every 
mango top is alive with thousands of chattering 
green parrots, exquisite creatures, with most un- 
musical voices. Bright russet birds sit on the 
telegraph wires, and blue jays, a thousand times 
more brilliant than our own, flash in the sun- 
light with strange metallic lustre. Golden- 
crested hoopoes also abound, golden orioles, blue 
king-fishers, black fly-catchers, doves, pigeons, 
and crows, by turns attract our attention. 

“So, too, do certain frameworks, supported on 
tall single bamboos, which are erected near many 
cottages. These are pigeon-roosts. The Hin- 
doos are great pigeon fanciers, and delight in 
flying their flocks against those of their neigh- 
bors; it is a favorite amusement in the evenings 
to sit on the flat house-tops, directing the flight 
of these tame doves, which ascend or descend, 
wheel or turn in the direction indicated by their 
owner, who points out their course with a long 
light bamboo, like a fishing-rod.” 

“ The Indian farmer is dependent on his buffa- 
loes and bullocks for all help in his work, as the 
cart-horse is an unknown animal in Hindostan. 
Camels and elephants lend an efficient aid in 
transport work, but all agricultural operations 
are dependent on the strong, patient oxen. 

“It is only by noticing such details that we 
can fully realize the distinctive points of the 
country through which we are whirled by the 
swift train ; for, in truth, the general effect of the 
scenery bears a strong resemblance to that of 
England’s midland counties, especially in some 
of the districts liable to be flooded in rainy 
seasons. But the crops are richer and taller 
than those of Britain: fields of dahl or Indian 
corn, or of tall sugar-cane, and banana-gardens, 
and every field is guarded by several watchers, 
who sit, each in his solitary lodge—a thatched 
hut, either perched on a tree like some quaint 
nest, or raised on a skeleton platform of bam- 
boos, that the occupant may be above the reach 
of the wild beasts, whom he is bound to scare 
from the crops. 

“Speaking of quaint nests, we passed many 
groups of date palms, with a dozen or more of 
the graceful pendent nests of the ‘ baya’ sparrow, 
sometimes fastened to the fronds by a finely 
woven grass cord, nearly a yard long, and swing- 
ing in the breeze. The nest is in the shape of a 
chemist’s glass retort, and hangs mouth down 
wards, to cheat the cunning monkeys, grey squit 
rels, tree-climbing snakes, and other foes, which 
might glide along the bough. Thus the wise old 
birds rear their brood in safety in this dainty 
cradle. 

“ The weaver-birds and tailor-birds build simi- 
lar pensile nests, with delicately interwoven fibres 
of grass, hanging from the light tip of a palm 
leaf; but sometimes these cunning builders choose 
a leaf of the great elephant-creeper, and fold and 
stitch it together with grassy thread, or downy 
cotton, which, with their long bill and slender 
feet, they twist till it becomes a fine cord. It is 
said that at night they stick a fire-fly in the wet 
clay at the mouth of the nest, to give them 
light ?” 

“Our first halting was to be near the ancient 
city of Moorshedabad. We therefore left the 
main line of rail at Nulhattee, whence a branch 
line brought us to the river Bhigirathi, the most 
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sacred stream of the Ganges. Here a troop of 
patives quarrelled over our baggage, and finally 
Janded us and it, in an open boat, and so we 
crossed the river. It was a brilliant moonlight, 
and the steep banks of the stream were lighted 
by many fires, round which squatted groups of 
wild-looking creatures, all attractive to the ar- 
tistic eye. 

“One scene especially riveted our attention — 
the cremation of a Hindoo. It was the first 
time we had witnessed this strangely impressive 
ceremony, which, however, we soon learnt to 
look upon almost as a matter of course, and even 
with a very decided feeling of preference for its 
many advantages. To a Hindoo the special 
sanctity of this particular stream is such that no 
trouble is spared to bring the dying here, to end 
their days, and here commit their mortal bodies 
to the cleansing fire. 

“On the further shore a friend’s carriage 
awaited us, and then followed a two hours’ drive 
through scenes to which the misty moonlight 
lent a rare fascination. We passed a succession 
of old temples, half hidden by rank vegetation, 
native houses and bazaars, red fire-light and dark 
figures, white mosques and other great buildings 
appearing through the tall trees. Here and 
there we came to an open space, where great 
weird-looking elephants (magnified by the pale 
moonlight and the mist from the river) were 
quietly feeding under the dark trees. This was 
our first sight of the grizzly beasts, so it had all 
the charm of a new sensation. 

“We were in fact passing through the town 
of Moorshedabad, which Clive described as being 
a city as extensive, rich, and populous as London 
(the London of a hundred years ago.) The fall 
of the Mohammedan Empire, however, shook its 
glory, and the fearful famine of 1770 tended 
further to its decay, so that there are now few 
remains of the grand old city. 

“ Among the ruins of the ancient city, stand a 
few arches and pillars of a once magnificent 
_ of black marble, built by Sooraj-oo- 

owlah, who brought the materials thereof from 
the famous ancient Buddhist city of Gour, which 
is not far distant. It was once the capital of 
Bengal, but is now only a wondrous heap of 
ruins, wave after wave of change having swept 
over it. 

“Three hundred years ago, an awful pesti- 
lence broke out. Thousands died daily, burial 
became impossible—Hindoo and Mohammedan, 
were alike thrown into the river, and the con- 
tagion spread far and near. Then the city was 
deserted—rank weeds overspread the palaces—a 
thick forest has sprung up in the streets where 
the wars of conflicting faiths once raged. Now 
you can scarcely force your way through this 
wilderness of deserted halls, by reason of the 
mass of tangled creepers and twisted roots of 
great trees—an uncared for jungle, wherein 
tigers and wild beasts roam unmolested.” 

(To be continued.) 


_ A Christian’s amusements must have nothing 
in them which may be likely to excite any of the 
tempers which it is his daily task to subdue; any 
of the passions which it is his constant business to 
keep in order. His chosen amusements must not 
deliberately add to the “ weight” which he is com- 
manded to “lay aside ;” they should not imitate 
the besetting sin against which he is struggling; 
they should not obstruct that spiritual-minded- 
hess which he is told is life and peace; they should 
not inflame that lust of the flesh, that lust of the 
eye and that pride of life which he is forbidden 
to gratify. 


In the Meeting-house Lobby. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON FRIEND. 


Dear Friend :—lI have lately met with a most 
instructive and profitable little volume, “The 
life of Henry Longden,” a Wesleyan, who died 
at Sheffield in 1812: about 1778 he writes: 


“One summer day when sitting in my house 
after dinner, looking out of the window, I saw 
a person at a distance seated upon a log of 
wood, looking attentively towards the house. 
I was a little surprised ; and looking again pres- 
ently, I saw him in the same position. Thinking 
it was a person in distress, 1 went to him to 
make some enquiries, and found he was one of 
the Society of Friends, who believed he had a 
call to visit me, and was waiting there for a 
further opening. I gladly received him into 
my house. As he sat some time in silence, I 
concluded he had not any special message to 
me, and ventured to interrupt silence by asking 
him how he thought we could best spend an 
hour to our mutual edification. He said, ‘ Per- 
haps thou hast a plan to propose?’ ‘I have 
been thinking,’ I replied, ‘that if we could tell 
each other, with good temper and sufficient free- 
dom, what appear to us to be the leading defects 
in Quakerism and Methodism, we might learn 
something of importance.’ ‘Perhaps thou wilt 

egin the first, he said; which I did, and con- 
tinued for some time declaring my undissembled 
sentiments. When I had finished, and he had 
heard me patiently without any reply, he began, 
with the same freedom, as follows :— 

“*T have frequently observed, when thy people 
go to worship, they talk about buying and sell- 
ing, or any other worldly project, till they arrive 
at the very threshold of the meeting; but when- 
ever thou seest a Friend going to meeting, he 
walks in silence, inattentive to all he sees and 
hears, seeking a preparation in the temple of his 
heart to wait upon God, who is a Spirit. When 
thy people come out of meeting, it is like the 
disturbing of a bee-hive. Every one has his calls 
to make, his messages to deliver, or instructions 
to receive. When all this is ended, some friend 
is waiting for him according to appointment, to 
enquire how he liked the preacher, &c. The 
reply probably is, “He is an excellent preacher! 
what a flow of language! how zealous he is! this 
is one of the best sermons I ever heard!” &e. 
Whereas if thou wert to see the Friends when 
they come out of meeting, thou wouldst remark 
each retires in silence, for though he is not in 
the meeting-house, he is conscious of the presence 
of that Being who filleth immensity, and who 
maketh the heart of the contrite his habitation. 
And if any remarks be made on a speaker 
amongst us, they are of this kind, “I think friend 

has been favored to-day,” ascribing all 
the praise to whom it justly belongs.’ 

“T exclaimed, ‘Guilty! guilty! the naked 
truth! I am the man! and by the grace of God, 
I hope I shall be benefited by what I have heard.’ 

“T only knew of one thing more to make this 
a Christian meeting, and that was uniting in 
humble, hearty prayer to God for his blessing 
upon our conversation. But the mention of 
prayer made him very uneasy, and he* remon- 
strated against it lest their people hearing of it 
should reprimand him. At length, after I had 
promised secrecy, he consented. While we were 
thus engaged with God, we were much affected, 
melted and blessed; and we parted rejoicing 
that we had met in the name of the Lord. 

“Ever since my interview with this Friend, 
his remarks have had their proper influence 
upon my conduct. Soon after, I took a sitting 


in a pew down stairs, that I might retire as 
soon as service was concluded without uttering 
one word, if it could be avoided. Some of my 
brethren may have thought me reserved and 
singular when going to the house of God and 
returning from it. But they knew not what 
this pious Quaker had said to me, and the con- 
sequent conviction which yet habitually remains 
upon my mind; and which, I hope, will con- 
tinue to influence my conduct to my life’s end.” 


[The friend who sent this selection for insertion 
in THE FRIEND remarks :— 

“T forward this, thinking it would do no 
harm for some of our members to look over, 
and think whether there is not too much useless 


conversation before as well as after meetings.”’] 
Eighth Month 11th, 1887. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


Chinese Gardens.—The predominant feature 
of these gardens lies in the grotesqueness of the 
figures produced by training certain shrubs over 
a framework of: wire, so as exactly to take its 
form ; and still more wonderful is the revelation 
of amazing patience which must have been ex- 
pended in order to train each tiny twig, each 
separate leaf into its proper place, so as to form 
a perfectly even surface, representing garments, 
or whatever else is to be indicated. 

Evergreen dragons, frisky fishes, dolphins with 
huge eyes of china, and human figures with 
china or wooden hands, heads and feet, are 
among the favorite forms represented. We also 
saw a very fine vegetable stag, with well-de- 
veloped antlers; also a long rattan trained into 
the likeness of a serpent. Different shrubs as- 
sume the forms of junks, bridges, and houses, 
flower-baskets, fans, or birds, and tall evergreen 

agodas are adorned with little china bells 
Sotaien round each story. 

We also saw a very large number of gro- 
tesquely distorted and dwarfed shrubs and trees; 
the Chinese being well-nigh as expert as the 
Japanese in this strange sort of gardening. 
Though no one really knows what is the true 
secret, I am told that a very effectual method of 
dwarfing trees is to give the plant no rest, con- 
tinually to disturb its roots and expose them to 
the air, and by every means cramp its vitality 
and luxuriant growth. Certainly the result pro- 
duced is extraordinary. For these tiny minia- 
tures have every characteristic of the full-grown 
—indeed the aged tree, with gnarled and twisted 
roots and branches, although the total height is 
often only a few inches, and the quaint little 
dwarf stands in a beautiful china vase. Some of 
the most successful dwarfs are pear-trees and 
fir-trees. The older they are, the more perfect 
in their grotesqueness, so that such plants as 
these are bequeathed from generation to genera- 
tion.— Gordon’s Wanderings in China. 

Butterfliez—W hile I lingered here, a pretty 
butterfly, the red admiral, alighted upon my 
knee as I was writing, and seemed wholly at 
ease in this unusual position. Something upon 
my clothes was attractive to it, and the graceful 
movements of its proboscis, and occasional down 
dipping of one antenna and then the other was 
amusing. I noticed that the right and left 
wing moved separately down and up, as though 
to retain the creature’s balance, which the wind 
threatened, and at each such movement of the 
wings the corresponding antenna likewise dipped. 
This butterfly occasionally flew to the bushes 
near by, but never to remain long away, and 
sooner or later returned and was my companion 
for a great part of the day. 
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An acre or two of neglected meadow reaches 
to the creek’s shore, a half-mile distant, and now 
it is browdeep in boneset. It was scarcely pene- 
trable, and a paradise for butterflies and bees. 
Many of the latter, indeed, took my intrusion 
rather ill-naturedly, buzzing and staring me in 
the face, but none stung me. The common 
milk-weed butterfly was remarkably abundant, 
and made good the remarks of Scudder concern- 
ing them: 

“ Having multiplied to excess, vast swarms are 
found together ; together they mount in the air 
to lofty heights, as no other butterfly appears to 
do, and play about in ceaseless gyrations ; and 
sometimes they crowd so thickly upon a tree or 
bush as by their color to change its whole ap- 
pearance.” 

This they did to-day, and a small sassafras 
sapling was so covered that they appeared to 
outnumber the leaves, and gave the tree a pre- 
maturely frost-bitten appearance. I cautiously 
drew near and counted one hundred and seven 
of them, and there were almost as many more. 
Then giving the tree a vigorous shaking, they 
all took flight, and made a distinct rustling 
noise as they did so. They did not mount the 
air to any height, but scattered over the snowy 
boneset blossoms, and reminded me of an Oc- 
tober shower of painted leaves. 

A migration of what was unquestionably this 
species of butterfly took place near by, in Sep- 
tember of 1881. 
probably two hundred yards only, and moved 
in a long, narrow body, that took an hour to 
pass a given point. The migration is known to 
have extended 25 miles, and if the direction was 
not changed, or the journey ended, a few hours 
would have brought them to the sea. It is 
rather curious that several such migrations oc- 
curred at about this time in the New England 
and Middle States. Since then I have not seen it 
repeated.— Waste Land Wanderings. 


Pugnacity of Humming Birds.—Quite recently 
I was forcibly impressed with the fact of the fiery 
tempers of the Humming Birds, by witnessing a 
fight between three of them that happened to 


meet near some trumpet-creepers in bloom. The 
three birds rushed at each other with impetuous 
fury. Turning as quickly as they passed each 
other, again each assaulted the other, and all the 
while they drew nearer together. A loud bee- 
like humming was clearly audible, and in less 
than a minute they were so near each other as 
to be scarcely distinguishable. I could only de- 
termine that their method of attack was an effort 
to stab with their sharp beaks. This, finally, 
one succeeded in doing. His beak was thrust its 
full length, I thought, into the breast of another, 
and the two lrds fell together to the ground. 
The third, thinking, perhaps, he had vanquished 
both, returned to the flowers. I stepped quickly 
to the spot where the two birds were lying on 
the grass, and as I reached forward to cover 
them with my hat, one darted off, the other I 
caught, as it was sorely wounded, and for the 
time disabled. It proved, however, to have been 
simply a flesh wound, and in the course of half 
an hour was able to fly, very weakly, however, 
and the blood upon its*breast showed that the 
hurt was no trivial scratch. 

Such occurrences as this are not unusual. So 
long as the trumpet-creepers are in bloom the 
ruby-throats continue to frequent them; each 
desirous of the choicest blossoms, and angered by 
every interruption.— C. C. Abbott in Upland and 
Meadow. 


The Land-habits of Eels—Eels not only oc- 


They flew at a height of 


casionally make overland journeys from one 
body of water to another, but they leave their 
proper element, at times, to feed upon animal 
matter lying on the shore, but quite out of the 
water. My attention was called to this fact 
during the past summer. <A deep hole in the 
creek had had a net drawn through it, and 
nearly a bushel of catfish had been taken. 
These the fishermen dressed upon the shore, 
and left the heads, skins, and refuse portions 
lying on the sand, fully twenty feet from the 
water. Exposure to the hot sun soon caused de- 
composition to set in, and the stench was power- 
ful. Two days later, having occasion to pass near 
by, I noticed a series of serpentine lines or chan- 
nels in the sand, leading from the putrescent mass 
to the water. They were not the tracks of any 
mammal, batrachian, or insect, evidently. No 
mollusk could have worn so deep a path, and 
snakes glide too gently over sand to leave a 
trace of their passage. What, then, could it be? 
Certain that the visitors to the spot came at 
night, I hoped the visit might be repeated, and 
long after the sun went down I quietly ap- 
proached the place, thinking to surprise the 
creatures, whatever they might be. In this I 
was successful, and no caution was necessary in 
making the discovery. I found a dozen small 
eels apparently feeding on the decaying fish- 
heads, and they made no effort to escape when 
I reached the spot. These, it proved, were the 
animals that had channelled the sand between 
the, to them, savory food and the water.— Up- 
land and Meadow. 


Items. 


Constitutionality of Laws for the Observance of the 


First-day of the Week.—In affirming the validity of 


such laws, the Supreme Court of Louisiana recently 
delivered the following decision : 

“We take occasion promptly to say that if the 
object of the law were to compel the observance of 
Sunday as a religious institution, we would not 
hesitate to declare it to be violative of the above 
constitutional prohibition. It would violate equally 
the religious liberty of the Christian, the Jew, and 
the infidel, none of whom can be compelled by law 
to comply with any merely religious observance, 
whether it accords with his faith and conscience or 
not. With rare exceptions the American authori- 
ties concur in this view. * * * The statute is 
to be judged of precisely as if it had selected for the 
day of rest any day of the week, other than Sunday: 
and its validity is not to be questioned, because in 
the exercise of a wise discretion it has chosen that 
day which a majority of the inhabitants of this 
State, under the sanctions of their religious faith, 
already voluntarily observe as a day of rest.” 


Jewish Colonies in Palestine.—The Baron Edmund 
Rothschild and wife have been visiting the various 
Jewish colonies in Palestine. In one colony, says 
The American Hebrew, a peculiar scene was enacted. 
The Baron and Baroness having visited every family 
in the colony, he called them together and inquired 
of them what he could do for them. He was told 
that they had all they needed, and had only one 
complaint, and this referred to their Mohammedan 
neighbors, who not seldom stole their cattle from 
the pasture, and otherwise molested them. The 
Baron at once sent messengers to all the Sheiks of 
the neighborhood, invited them with all their men 
to a banquet to be given by him in the great tent of 
the colony. They came, all of them. with music 
and song, in holiday garbs. They were well receiv- 
ed, the Baron conversed freely with the Sheiks, and 
then invited all of them into the synagogue, which 
was decorated for the occasion. There he demand- 
ed of them to swear a sacred oath to be hereafter 
the friends of the Jewish colonists, to respect and 
protect their property. The ark was opened and 
all the Mohammedans swore friendship and good 
faith to the colonists. All then marched up to the 
great tent and partook freely of the sumptuous ban- 


quet spread for them. The Baron asked them what 
he could do for them, and the answer was, he should 
establish for them a school, in which their children 
might learn the Arabic and Turkish reading, writ- 
ing, &c., and he promised them it should be done 
forthwith.— The Independent. 


Spending Money for a thing of Naught.—The Ro- 
man Catholic Bishop of Montreal makes the follow- 
ing offer: “‘For the low sum of $1 in favor of the 
cathedral of Montreal, the purchaser will have the 
benefit of the following advantages: 1,048 masses a 
year for four years, 145,133 communions, 322,808 
ways of the cross, 515,464 rosaries, 16,372 masses 
heard, 4,300 strings of beads of the Sa@ed Heeart,. 
4,600 offices of the Holy Virgin, 722 breviaries of 
the Precious blood, 100 ‘Salve Regina,’ chanted by 
the trappists, and several thousand of other prayers, 
such as ‘Remember * * * ,’ ‘Pater,’ ‘ Ave,’ &,, 
and once a week the spiritual profit of 7,000,000 
Ave Marias by the confraternity of that name.” 


Beating Swords into Ploughshares.—In the Man- 
chester Exhibition there is a unique object that may 
well set people thinking. It is an actual and bona 
Jide ploughshare, made out of swords gathered from 
one of the fields of battle in the last Franco-German 
war. The inscription attached to this ploughshare 
speaks of it as “a fulfilment of prophecy! In one 
sense, the words seem like a dreadful irony. We 
look around Europe and find that the spirit of the 
prophecy alluded to is a long way from being ful- 
filled. With five millions of men under arms in go0- 
called Christian countries, the prophet’s lay of hope 
is still distant. But this ploughshare is a reminder 
and a lesson. It should remind Christian people 
that they have a work to do in carrying out God’s 
will, which is frustrated by the military system. It 
may teach them that the way to do this work is, in 
the words of Cobden, “not by destroying the com- 
bative spirit of the people, but by turning it into a 
wholly different channel.” We have to fight against 
evil, without slaughtering evildoers. “ Be not over- 
come of evil, but overcome eyil with good.”’— Herald 
of Peace. 


The Tithe Agitation in Wales.—The Episcopal Re- 
corder says: “ The conflict in the Welsh mountains 
against oppressive tithes rolls is increasing. Bailiffs 
sent by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, a month 
or so since, attempted to distrain for tithes on the 
farmers in the districts of Liandrillo and Cynwyd, 
Merionethshire, but were beaten back by crowds, 
and returned to Corwen. The bailiffs have been 
boycotted throughout the whole district. The ree- 
tors of Liandrillo and Cynwyd have made reduc- 
tions, but the Ecclesiastical Commissioners demand 
payment in full. The trustees of the Earl of Dud- 
ley’s estates in the district, have informed the 
farmers that if the tithes are not paid, they will pay 
them themselves and increase the rents. In Ham 
shire, the papers say, there is also war to the knife. 
Nine cows and twenty-five sacks of wheat, belong- 
ing to — Butterworth, were seized for tithe of 
£120, claimed by Canon Collier, Vicar of Andover 
and Winchester College. Butterworth offered the 
amount with ten per cent. reduction, but it was re- 
fused. If Butterworth had not interfered, the auc- 
tioneer would have suffered rough usage. It was 
resolved to form a Fair Tithe Association, and 200 
farmers have signed a memorial demanding twenty- 
five per cent. reduction. Disestablish and let the 
Church be sustained by the spirit of voluntaryism 
is the only remedy.” 


Delegates to the Richmond Conference. —It was 
stated in London Yearly Meeting, that the Yearly 
Meeting of Philadelphia had made no appointment, 
but “a few Friends would go from thence to the 
Conference, by invitation, in a non-official charac- 
ter.” Commenting on this, the Friend’s Expositor 
(D. B. Updegraff’s paper) says: “ By whose invita- 
tion? Who are the Friends? How many of them? 
Who has authority to ‘invite?’ If there are to be 
some ‘non-oflicials’ why not more? * Where is the 
provision for any? Such questions are asked on 
every side and they wi// be asked. And if brethren 
are really honest in this professed effort to ‘ promote 
unity in America,’ they ought to be wise enough 
not to throw away their opportunity by flagrant 
disregard of the terms of the Conference.” 
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THE FRIEND. 
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Sheep were dull, but prices remained steady : extra, 
4} a 43 cts.; good, 4 a 4} cts.; medium, 3} a 33 cts. ; 
common, 2 a 3} cts. Lambs, 3 a 7} cts. 

Hogs were firmly active at a decline of §c. Western, 
74 a 73 cts. 

Milch cows were dull at $25 a $50. 

Milch calves were in fair request at 43 a 6} cts. 

Fat cows were demoralized at 2 a 3} cts. 

Forr1Gn.—The Inman line steamer City of Montreal 
has been destroyed by fire at sea. Her passengers were 
saved. The City of Montreal left New York Eighth 
Month 6th for Liverpool. She was commanded by 
Captain Land. 

The news was learned upon the arrival at Queens- 
town on the 19th instant, of the British steamer York 
City, Captain Benn, which left Baltimore Eighth Mo. 
4th, for London. This steamer rescued the passengers 
and crew from the burning vessel, and brought them 
to Queenstown. 

The destruction of the steamer occurred on the 11th 
inst., five days after she left New York. A boat con- 
taining six passengers and seven members of the crew 
is missing. The City of Montreal had 420 passengers 
on board. 

Lord Rosebery, speaking at Manchester, said that 
the result of the recent by-elections showed that the 
hour of triumph was fast approaching. The Liberals 
had but one leader and one principle. The concessions 
made by Gladstone were sufficient to warrant the 
Liberal-Unionists in re-entering the Liberal party, the 
doors of which were wide open. 

In the House of Commons, the Lords’ amendment to 
the Land Bill, which provides that the revision of 
rents be based upon the difference in prices in 1887 as 
compared with prices from 1881 to 1885, passed by a 
vote of 215 to 161. 

Under the provisions of the Crimes act, recently 
passed by Parliament, the Government has proclaimed 
the National League. In order to emphasize their in- 
dignation, a number of Liberal members of the House 
of Commons have decided to join the League. 

Joseph Chamberlain and T. W. Russell have with- 
drawn from the Unionist party in consequence of the 
proclaiming of the Irish National League by the Gov- 
ernment. 

In the House of Commons, on the 18th, Sir Henry 
Holland, Colonial Secretary, replying to a question of 
Sir George Campbell in relation to a bill passed by the 
Queensland Government, said the Queen had advised 
that Government to at once assume sovereignty of New 
Guinea. The questions concerning pioneer settlers of 
the island, he said, would be reserved until sovereignty 
was proclaimed. They would then be referred to an 
administrator for report. 

At a banquet in Paris, last week, Premier Rouvier 
made what would seem to have been the most sensible 
speech that the French people have heard for a long 
time, in which he laid down the principle that the 
finances of the country and her internal prosperity 
were of far more importance to the Government and 
the people just now than political questions or their 
relations with foreign powers. 

The city of Bordeaux has been visited by a hurricane, 
which destroyed an enormous amount of property. 
The storm caused the collision at Arcachon of two ex- 
cursion trains, and several cars were wrecked and 
seventeen persons were injured. The vineyards and 
crops in the track of the hurricane were ruined and 
many sheep were killed. 

Four fatal accidents to Alpine tourists are reported 
from Zurich, making eighteen deaths in the Alps 
within a month. 

The German Bundesrath has authorized the raising 
of a loan of 8,000,000 marks to enable the Government 
to work the alcohol monopoly. 

It is officially announced that the Government has 
sent a circular to the Powers, declaring that it is 
unable to recognize the validity of Prince Ferdinand’s 
election to the throne of Bulgaria. 

The Moscow Gazette says the Russian circular to the 
Powers regarding Prince Ferdinand has given great 
satisfaction throughout Russia. It believes Prince 
Ferdinand’s retirement now to be inevitable, and says 
that if he does not leave Bulgaria, Russia will renounce 
her obligations under the Berlin treaty, which “she has 
always regarded as a bitter deception after a glorious 
war.” 

A despatch to the Hamburg Journal from Moscow 
asserts that General Tchernaieff will succeed the late 
M. Katkoff in the editorship of the Moscow Gazette. 

The Ghilzai rebellion has collapsed. The rebels are 
seeking refuge in all directions. 

The Sydney (Aus.) Morning Herald quotes an official 
report relative to attempts to suppress the rabbit plague 


in Australia and says: “The evidence goes to show 
that the present system for the destruction of the rab- 
bits has hess a complete failure. There has been 
£361, 492 spent, and 7,853,787 rabbits have been killed. 
That is, every rabbit has cost nearly a shilling to kill, 
while the lamentable fact remains that the rabbits have 
not decreased in numbers, but have rather increased.” 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Rebecca A. Cox, N. J., $2, vol. 61; 
from Hannah Mickle, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from William 
George England, N.S., $2, vol. 61; from Benjamin 
Sharpless, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Elizabeth Satterth- 
waite, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Joshua L. Harmer, N. J., 
$2, vol. 61; from Seth Warrington, N. J., $2, vol. 61; 
from Caleb Webster, Philada., $2, vol. 61, and for 
Samuel C. Webster, $2, vol. 61; from James S. New- 
bold, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Anna Schaller, Philada., 
$2, vol. 61; from Martha Mickle, N. J., $2,vol. 61, and 
for Thomas 8. Pike, $2, vol. 61 ; from J. W. Smith, Io., 

2, vol. 61; from Phebe H. Satterthwaite and Sarah 
Satterthwaite, Pa., $2 each, vol. 61; from Charles 
Osborne, Me., $2, vol. 61; from Martha B. Sheffield, 
R. I., $2, vol. 61, and for Eliza G. Sheffield, Conn., and 
Nathaniel Green, R. L., $2 each, vol. 61; from Lewis 
Passmore, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Joseph Kirk, O., $2, 
vol. 61; from Dr. Isaac Huestis, Agent, O., $24, being 
$2 each for James Edgerton, Ellwood Dean, Harmon 
Rhodes, Thomas K. Smith, Belinda H. Schofield, 
Elizabeth Bowman, Rachel A. Lewis, Hannah Ann 
Vanlaw, David Smith, Ann Smith, Fleming Crew, and 
Amy John, vol. 61, and 66 cents for Hanna P. Smith, 
to No. 52, vol. 60; from William H. Pennell, Pa., $2, 
vol. 61; from Amos Whitson, Ind., per William 8. 
Elliott, Agent, $2, vol. 61; from Iver Oleson, Io., $2, 
vol. 61; from Lydia Saunders, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from 
John E. Darnell, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from William C. 
Suzby, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from Emma Jones, Gtn., $2, 
vol. 61; from Casper T. Sharpless, N. J., $2, vol. 61; 
from Thomas Woolman, Philada., $2, vol. 61; from 
Hannah P. Rudolph, N. J., $2, vol. 61, and for Sarah 
A. Longstreth, Philada., $2, vol. 61; from Edward 
Reeve, Philada., $2, vol. 61; from Joseph Elkinton, 
Philada., $2, vol. 61; from C. I. Hayes, O., $2, vol. 61; 
from Norris J. Scott, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Phebe C. 
Harkness, Minn., $2, vol. 61; from Tobias Meader, 
N. H., $2, to No. 13, vol. 62; from Joseph Passmore, 
Pa., $2, vol. 61, and for Margaretta M. Cope, $2, vol. 
61; from Aaron P. Dewees, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Ed- 
ward Maris, M. D., Philada., $2, vol. 61, and for Gilbert 
Jones, Canada, $2, vol. 61; from Edmund L. Post, 
N. Y., per Richard T. Osborn, $2, vol. 61; from Joshua 
srantingham, Agent, O., $26, being $2 each for Abram 
Stratton, Ellen Stratton, Joseph Winder, Uriah Price, 
Joshua Coppock, George G. Megrail, Lousena Harris, 
Robert Harris, Josiah Cameron, Joseph Masters, 
Lewis B. Walker, Mary L. Test, and Ann Bowman, 
vol. 61; from Job Bacon, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from 
Rachel C. Bacon, IIl., $2, vol. 61; from Josiah Lippin- 
cott, N. J., $2, vol. 61, and for Isaac Lippincott, $2, vol. 
61; from Joseph B. Cooper, Philada., 52, vol. 61; from 
Ovee Rosdail, Io., $2, vol. 61; from Elnathan Wixom, 
N. Y., per Aaron Mekeel, Agent, $2, vol. 61; from 
William P. Churchill, N.8., $2, vol. 61; from Thomas 
Emmons, Agent, Io., $24, being $2 each for Thomas 
Blackburn, Ellwood Spencer, Benjamin Coppock, 
Joseph Edgerton, John Q. Spencer, George W. Mott, 
Jonathan Briggs, Benjamin Bates, Albert Emmons, 
and Chalkley Bates, vol. 61, and $4 for David Hollo- 
way, vols. 60 and 61; from Neal Madson, Io., $2, vol. 
61, and for Isaac Worrall and Isaac Walker, $2 each, 
vol. 61; from Hugh D. Vail, Cal., $2, vol. 61; from 
3enjamin Hinshaw, Io., $2, vol. 61; from Abraham 
Cowgill, Agent, Io., $18, being $2 each for himself, 
Samuel S. Cowgill, Lewis W. Bye, Thomas Heald, 
Israel Heald, Nathan Satterthwaite, and Joseph Arm- 
strong, vol. 61, and $4 for Aaron Roberts, vols. 60 and 
61; from Jesse Dewees, Agent, O., $21, being $2 each 
for himself, Robert Milhous, William Harmer, Samuel 
King, Thomas Llewelyn, David Masters, Jason Pen- 
rose, Thomas Dewees, Jr., and Samuel Faweett, O., 
and Ruth Anna Dewees, Kans., vol. 61, and $1 for 
Thomas, Sr., Kans., to No. 52, vol 61; from Hannah 
Twitchell, O., $2, vol. 61; from Charles T, Lukens, 
Pa., per Richard C. Shoemaker, $2, vol. 61; from Asa 
Garretson, Agent, O., $48, being $2 each for John 
Bundy, Samuel Walton, Jesse K. Livezey, Joseph 
Doudna, Sarah M. Bailey, Jesse Bailey, Ann Eliza 
Wilson, Barclay Smith, John G. Hall, Francis Davis, 
William Stanton, Esther Sears, William Picket, Jehu 
Bailey, Robert Plummer, Joseph 8S. Hoge, Isaac N. 
Vail, Beulah Roberts, Aaron Frame, Joseph Cowgill, 
James Steer, and Albertus Hoyle, O., Homer Gibbons, 
Io., and John G. Hoyle, Kans., vol. 61; from William 


Carpenter, Agent, N. J., $14, being $2 each for himself 
Samuel P. Carpenter, Ann D. Sinnickson, Achsah § 
Reeve, Enoch 8. Zelley, Priscilla M. Lippincott, and 
Josiah Wistar, vol. 61; from David Darnell, N. J., $2, 
vol. 61; for Thomas A. Bell, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from 
Richard P. Gibbons, Del., $2, vol. 61; from Esther H, 
Mendenhall, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Rebecca Hibberd 
Pa., $2, vol. 61; for Richard M. Chambers, Pa., $2, vol. 
61; from George McNichols, Agent, Io., $4, being $2 
each for Joseph Beezley and Adna Spencer, vol. 61; 
from Sallie A. Armor, Del., $2, vol. 61; from Jacob 
R. Elfreth, Pa., $2, vol. 61; for Esther Bales, James 
N. Symonds, R. Barclay Pickett, Dillon Haworth, 
Wilber F. Crist, and Phebe George, Ind., $2 each, vol, 
61; for Richard Chambers, Mo., $2, vol. 61; from 
Anna T. Hancock, Philada., $2, vol. 61, and for Ann 
Satterthwaite, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from Elizabeth T, 
Yarnall, Pa., $6, being $2 each for herself, George §, 
Yarnall, and Francis Yarnall, vol. 61; for George R. 
Chambers, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Anna E. Stern, Pa,, 
$2, vol. 61; from George L. Smedley, W. Philada., $2, 
vol. 61; from Charles Stokes, Agent, N. J., $12, bein 

$2 each for Samuel J. Eves, Daniel Garwood, M.S. 

E. P. Allen, Richard Haines, George Haines, and 
Barclay C. Allen, vol. 61; from Barclay De Cou, N. J, 
$2, vol. 61; for George Wood, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from 
Milton Stanley, Agent, Ind., $12, being $2 each for 
Joel Newlin, Albert Maxwell, Arthur B. Maxwell, 
David Stalker, Esther Mills, and Sally Mills, vol. 61; 
from Elwood Cooper, for Mary Emma Hatton, Pa., $2, 
vol. 61; for Charles Wright, Jr., N. J., $2, vol. 61; 
from Sallie A. Kaighn, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from Philip 
P. Dunn, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from Charles Bell, N. J, 
$2, vol. 61, and for Joseph K. Lippincott, Jr., $2, 
vol. 61. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


MOORESTOWN ACADEMY, 
Under the care of Chester Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, N. J., will re-open Ninth Month 5th, 1887. 
WALTER L. Moore, Principal. 
Application may be made to Geo. Abbott, Jr., 
Mary W. Stokes, 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., New Jersey. 


WANTED 
A Friend for Matron at the Shelter for Colored Or- 
phans. Application can be made to 
Mary Wood, 914 Pine St. 
Hannah R. Newbold, 643 Franklin St. 
Anna W. Lippincott, 460 North Seventh St. 


TOUGHKENAMON BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 
Will re-open Tenth Month 3rd, 1887. 
Hanna M. Cops, Principal. 
IIANNA Cooper, Assistant. 


Diep, in Philadelphia, on the 2d of Fourth Month, 
1887, Emeia S. Boyp, in the 85th year of her age,a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 


delphia for the Northern District. Brought by con- 
viction into membership with the Society of Friends, 
in her early womanhood, this dear Friend was through 
her long life, a living exemplification of the reality of 
the religion which we profess. Severe domestic trials 
were at different times her portion; yet “rejoicing in 
hope, and patient in tribulation,” she was ever con- 
spicuous for the constancy of her faith. Though gifted 
to an unusual degree with the spirit of discernment, 
the humility of her mind was such as to prevent her 
taking a prominent part in the affairs of the church. 
Yet being a diligent attender of our religious meet 
ings, and a reverent worshipper therein, she was ever 
concerned to encourage others to a like faithfulness. 
Courtesy to those appearing as strangers amongst us 
was a noticeable trait in her character, and her readi- 
ness to inform those of enquiring minds the true source 
of our principles and testimonies. In the long and 
painful illness with which her life closed, she was not 
forsaken of Him who had been to her in very truth 
the Widow’s Friend. “I have prayed for patience,” 
she said to a friend, “but believe the Master’s time 
will be the right time, and hope I may be ready.” 
Thus sweetly from day to day her mind was borne 
above the sufferings of the body, until at last we 
humbly trust the pearl gates were opened to receive 
her purified and ransomed soul. 

, Seventh Month 16th, 1887, at his residence, 
Rancocas, New Jersey, Witu1am R. Wix1s, in the 
56th year of his age, a member of Burlington Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, N. J. 





